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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hello all Story Paraders! I guess all of you from 
Maine to California and from the North Pole to 
the South are back at school now, working and 

“3 playing harder than ever. Maybe some of you do 
not know that die are Story Paraders in Alaska and British Columbia 
and far to the south in Venezuela, Chile and the Argentine. 

But penguins and people are much the same wherever they live; so I 
know that all boys and girls will enjoy reading in OuR Own a message 
to the children of all America from a boy in one of the southern re- 
publics. You will find some good things from younger children in his 
school, too. It will make you glad they are your fellow Americans. 

That is a great continent, South America, and you are going to hear 
more of its men and animals. I don’t say this just because I come from 
there. Look at Sandalio and his calf, Diamante! Aren’t they some- 
thing? Wouldn’t you like them for friends? Then, the South Ameri- 
cans have some good stories you have never heard, like “When Rivers 
Ran Both Ways.” 

Speaking of animals, let me introduce you to a new friend of mine 
from Brazil. His name is Cavaleiro. He is a monkey no bigger than 
your hand, except for his long bushy tail. He is so little that his play- 
room is a canary cage where he does acrobatics on the bars and swing. 
But I can tell you he is bright. 

“What do you like best in New York, Cavaleiro?” 

“Ice cream.’ 

“Where does it grow?” 

“In a big white chest in the kitchen.” 

“How do you eat it?” 

“Out of a spoon.” 

“You are rather small. How much ice cream can you eat?” 

“I don’t know. I never had enough.” 

“What else do you eat?” 

“Bugs and leaves. The bugs are all right here, but the leaves were bet- 
ter in Brazil.” 

“Do you like the United States?” 

“I like the ice cream and the bugs, but there are too many snakes.” 

“People here think they have terrible snakes in Brazil.” ; 

“Maybe they do in some parts. It’s a big country. But ] saw more 











snakes in Connecticut than I ever saw in Brazil—rattle snakes, water 
snakes, garter snakes. One came right in the house.” 

That just goes to show that you never know what your own coun- 
try is really like until you get the view of some one who comes from 
another land. I hope many of you are lucky enough to know some of 
the children who have come to our country lately from France and 
Holland, from England and Austria and other places. You can learn a 
lot from them. 

Then, some day, I wish you each a good, big trip yourself. Maybe 
you can go to the mountains of Chile or to Patagonia. Do you know 
where that is? 

Next to a trip the best way to enjoy far countries is to read good 
books about them. We will be celebrating Book WEEK soon, Novem- 
ber 2-8; and your school or library or bookshop, or maybe all three, 
will have special displays of books for you. Look for a gay poster of 
a winged horse and the words “Forward With Books.” Wherever you 
see that, they are celebrating Book WEEK. 

And you can celebrate Book Week yourself by a special trip to 
your nearest library. Books are like windows in houses. You could live 
in a room without windows but it would be dull. If you have win- 
dows that look on the garden and street, you can see trees and flowers, 
people and dogs. You have more to think about and wonder about. 

Just so, books are windows that look out on the wide world from 
the little part in which we live. Here are a few that will give you a spe- 
cially good view of life in some other places. 


Kamanpa, an African Boy by Attilio Gatti 

THE STRANGER IN Primrose Lane (England) by Noel Streatfeild 
Tue THREE SNEEZES AND OTHER Swiss TaLes by Roger Duvoisin 
Treasures Lone Hippen (China) by Arthur Bowie Chrisman 
PrGEEN (Ireland) by Hilda Van Stockum 

SHEKER’s Lucky Piece (Turkey) by Lucile Sanders McDonald 


Now, you write me about good books you have discovered. Peter 
Penguin, c/o Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN THE KITTENS PLAY 


By EvizaBpetH CoatswortH 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


When the kittens play 

With a wild abandon, 

Scampering up 

And down the stair, 

The old people say 
“A storm is coming. 

A storm is coming— 

Beware! beware!” 


By nightfall the thunder 
Will crack through heaven, 
By nightfall the lightning 
Will blind the eye. 
When the kittens play 
With a wild abandon 
The old people say 

“Tt will storm, by and by!” 
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A race of clipper ships 
from Salem to Calcutta 


THE SHIP'S CAT 


By Corneia Meics 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Ow rary Saturday mornings, the best place in Salem was Mr. 
Ezra Haskins’ sail loft. That was what Patty Raeburn and her 
brother Dan thought, and, so it seemed, that was what Grand- 
father thought, too. They were all walking together down the 
narrow street, Patty with her red cloak wrapped round her. At 
the end of the street they could see the row of wharves, the line 
of ships at anchor, and the water of Salem Harbor very smooth 
and gray under the soft shower of rain. 

“Look, Grandfather,” Patty was saying. “We can see both 
ships from here, the Spitfire and the Adventure, next to each 
other.” 

“They must be almost loaded,” Dan added. “All they are 
waiting for is the new mainsail for each one. And Mr. Haskins 
says they are almost done. Patty, what are you doing?” 

Patty had wheeled about suddenly and was saying, “Shoo, 
shoo. Go back, Tiger. This is no place for cats. Shoo.” 

The little striped kitten always loved to follow people and, 
though Patty had thought she was shut in the house, here she 
was. With her tail sticking straight up, she came galloping 
down the crowded street among the legs of sailors and the 
wheels of carts. But at Patty’s order she turned around and 
made for home again. She had disappeared entirely by the time 
they got to the steps that led up to the sail loft. 

The sail loft was long and low, with open rafters and a wide 
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floor so smooth and polished that it would do for a ballroom. 
Here the white canvas was laid out to be cut and stitched and 
made into the broad white sails that carried Salem ships to the 
very ends of the earth more than a hundred years ago. Grand- 
father had been a captain but was too old for voyaging now. 
His oldest son, father of Patty and Dan, was away on a voyage 
that would take two years. In Salem every man, so it seemed, 
had been to sea. All the boys were only waiting for the time 
when they could go. 

There were important visitors at the sail loft this morning. 
As Patty and Dan came in Mr. Ezra Haskins was saying, “Yes, 
Mr. Derby, both sails will be finished before the day is out. I 
pledge you my word, Sir.” 

His tone was deeply respectful, for Mr. Elias Derby was the 
great man of Salem. He owned many fine ships, including 
those two lying at the wharf, the Adventure and the Spitfire, 
so soon to sail for Calcutta. And with Mr. Derby were two 
young men whom you might almost take for boys, though 
they were both ship’s captains. Tom Raeburn, Grandfather’s 
younger son, was one of them; Captain Samuel Horne was the 
other. Each was to take one of the ships to India and they were 
impatient for their sails to be finished. 

“You mustn’t fail us, Ezra Haskins,” the young man with the 
yellow hair was saying. “No one wants to lose a day of this 
favorable weather, and I am going to make mine a record trip 
to India. Tom Raeburn won’t mind waiting. If any sail is de- 
layed, let it be his.” 

His voice was joking, but Patty saw that it was no joke to tall 
Tom Raeburn, whose brown cheeks grew red with excitement. 
“I don’t mind waiting, do I?” he almost shouted. “Don’t forget 
that I have sailed a year longer than you, Sam Horne. And the 
Adventure and | are going to make a quicker voyage to India 
than you, I have promised myself that. You all say I sail too 
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carefully, but I will show that I can 
sail swiftly, too. A hundred days, I 
allow myself, a hundred days to Cal- 
cutta, a hundred days lying there to 
get a cargo and to load it, a hundred 
days to return. We will be back in 
Salem within the year and few ships 
have bettered that.” 

“The Spitfire will better it,” Sam 
Horne returned hotly. “We will do 
it under a hundred days for each 
voyage, and be anchored in Salem 
Harbor before you have even lifted land.” 

“Come, come, lads,” Grandfather was saying, but the great 
Mr. Derby only laughed. 

“A little striving against each other does not hurt them,” he 
said, “and a quick voyage brings profit to the Company. I will 
tell you this, young gentlemen. Down in the yards we are 
building a finer and larger ship than these two. The one who 
makes the best voyage out and back shall have the command of 
her when she is finished.” 

Even Grandfather’s old eyes, with the tiny wind-marked 
wrinkles at the corners, lighted at the thought of such a prize. 
Dan’s face suddenly blazed with the fire of an idea. 

“Uncle Tom,” he said, taking the tall man by the sleeve of 
his coat, “Uncle Tom, let me go with you. My father would 
let me go, I know. Take me with you.” 

Young Captain Raeburn shook his head. “The crew is all 
made up, Dan, and there is no place for you. You might make 
us a good cabin boy, but I have one already.” 

Captain Samuel Horne flashed a smile at him. “I would take 
you myself, boy, if I had a place,” he said. 

Mr. Elias Derby had something to tell Grandfather and they 
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went away down the stairs together, with the two young cap- 
tains clattering after them. The children sat down beside old 
Jerry Green, the chief sail-maker, stitching away with his big 
sail needle and the shield across his palm instead of a thimble. 

“I’m old enough to go, don’t you think, Jerry?” Dan de- 
manded. 

Jerry nodded wisely. “Don’t you be fretting, young sir. 
First and last, every likely boy that’s born in Salem town goes 
away to sea.” 

Patty said nothing. Here was Dan talking of the voyages he 
was going to make, while girls had to stay at home. It was very 
hard. She sat quiet, looking out of the window at the ragged 
clouds racing past, holding the canvas smooth for Jerry, once 
in a while having to blink quickly to keep a tear back. Some- 
thing soft and silent crept under her arm. The little cat Tiger 
had not gone home after all, and had stolen up the stairs to 
come rubbing against Patty’s knee. She took the kitten into her 
lap. The soft warm purring was very comforting. She began 
to listen to Jerry’s long story of his first voyage. 

That evening as they sat at supper, with the candlelight soft 
and bright on the silver that 
had come from England, on 
the brass and copper bowls 
from the far Indies, Dan was 
telling Mother eagerly, “I tried 
to get Uncle Tom to take me 
with him and he said if he had a 
place he really would. What 
do you think of that, Mother?” 

Pretty Mrs. Raeburn only 
sighed, but Grandfather de- 
clared, “It might have been a 
good chance. A year’s voyaging, 
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on a good ship, with a good captain, is a fine thing for any boy.” 

“I suppose so,” Mother answered. “But there is no place for 
him, so we need not consider it.” Patty knew from the sound 
of her voice how glad she was. 

Very early the next morning Patty was wakened by Grand- 
father’s voice at her door. “The Spitfire and the Adventure 
are both getting up sail,” he told her, “and they will be off 
with the turn of the tide. Call Dan and come down to the 
point with me to see them pass.” 

It was a walk of three miles or more down to the point, with 
the dewy bayberry bushes flicking Patty’s dress. The gray sky 
overhead was just lighting up at the edges with the clear yellow 
of morning. Once more Tiger came running after them and 
this time Patty took her up in her arms. 

When they got to the rocky point, they had to wait for 
nearly an hour, with a chill wind blowing over them. Patty 
wrapped herself and Tiger closely in her cloak, Grandfather 
and Dan turned up the collars of their coats. None of the three 
of them dreamed of going back. Suddenly they turned about, 
all three, listening. Running feet were coming along the path 
behind them, and old Robert, the house man, came stumbling 
over the last little rise. 

“Mr. Dan, there was a message come, just after you left, 
from your uncle. Something happened to keep his cabin boy at 
home after all, and he wanted to take you. He said you must 
surely come.” He was so breathless he could hardly speak and 
Dan fairly shook him by the arm. 

“Did you send word where I was? Did he say he would wait 
for me?” 

“The mistress thought you had just gone down to the wharf, 
so she threw some things into your father’s old chest and had 
Tim take it down in the cart to be put on board. She sent me 
along, to find you.” 
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“Oh, quick, quick, we must get back,” Dan cried. 

But Patty pointed. “Look, it’s too late. The ship has sailed.” 

She was right. The Adventure was leaning to the wind, com- 
ing down the harbor with the tide. Nothing would stop her 
now. The Spitfire, with spread sails was coming after, tall, 
white, and stately, as the strong wind bore them both. 

“Grandfather, Grandfather, what shall I do?” Dan said. 

“Come,” was all that Grandfather answered and hurried 
down the rough path to the little stretch of beach below. Not 
a hundred feet away was a fisherman’s small house, and a boat 
drawn up on the shore, a tiny boat, but with stout oars and a 
little three-cornered sail. 

“Of course! Jonathan Hull will lend us his boat,” Patty 
thought. Grandfather always knew what to do. He said, over 
his shoulder to Robert, “Go home and tell your mistress. We 
will put the boy on board here at the mouth of the harbor.” 

“Say good-by to her for me,” Dan shouted, joyous, excited. 
“Wait, Grandfather, I can launch her.” 

Jonathan Hull was not at home, so they all pushed together 
and got the little craft into the water. Under Grandfather’s 
orders the two got up sail. The wind caught them as they 
swung out from shore and the boat tilted sharply. Tiger had 
clung to Patty’s shoulder. She took the cat into her lap now 
where Tiger cowered close. There was water splashing in the 
bottom of the open dory and cats do not like wet feet. 

They went through the long rollers and were soon out where 
the full wind caught them. When they would rise on a rolling 
crest, they saw the Adventure racing through the water, her 
long curly wake streaming out behind. Could they catch her? 
They had to catch her! 

The boat danced like a cork. They could see the crew of 
the Adventure crowding to the rail to watch them. The wind 
carried the sound of orders, and dark figures began scurrying 
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COULD THEY CATCH HER? 


up into the rigging. They swung the yards; the ship’s course 
was slackening. Now the little boat was gaining. 
“Drop the sail and take the oars,” Grandfather ordered, and 
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a moment later the little boat was alongside the ship. A line 
was let down to them and then a swinging rope ladder. Dan 
stood up, waited for the right chance, caught the ladder and 
began to climb up. Patty sat watching, her face upturned. 

Then suddenly she cried out, “Tiger, Tiger. Come back.” 
But the little cat had made a leap, and now was going up the 
ladder as neatly as though she were climbing the wisteria vines 
on the porch at home. She did not like the wet bobbing boat 
and seemed to think that the ship above was solid ground and 
safety. Dan caught her as she reached the rail and made as 
though he would drop her down again into the boat. 

“No, no,” Patty shouted, for there was every chance that 
the kitten would fall into the sea. The Adventure was gather- 
ing way again; the little boat was cast loose and swinging free. 

Dan was waving to them as the Adventure drew away. Be- 
hind her came the Spitfire, winged and swift. Her crew was 
waving, too, as the dory got up sail and made off toward shore. 
Neither Grandfather nor Patty said a word as they came to 
land. 

A hundred days and a hundred days and a hundred days 
make very nearly a year, but not quite. Grandfather told Patty 
often enough, in the months that passed, that the voyage might 
be much longer. But Patty counted the time very carefully 
and knew just when she was going to expect them home, the 
Adventure, Uncle Tom, Dan—and Tiger. She thought about 
them all every hour of the day, when she woke in the morning, 
while she was in school, when she said her prayers at night. 
Time moved very slowly through the spring, through the sum- 
mer, through the beginning of the autumn. 

A ship came in from India bringing news of the two vessels. 
They had got to Calcutta within two days of each other. The 
Spitfire had come in first, but each had made a wonderful run, 
eighty-nine days and ninety-one days. Very few ships had ever 
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done it in so little time. Mr. Derby’s agent had cargoes waiting, 
so that they could load quickly and be soon on the homeward 
voyage. It was said that they were to start the middle of Sep- 
tember, and that it was arranged that the Spitfire should sail 
two days ahead of the Adventure, since that was the advantage 
that she had won. Patty counted the days again. They should 
be back on the tenth of December. And she was sure that the 
Adventure would come to port first. 

“At this time of year the bad weather may delay them,” 
Grandfather warned her. He was happy that his son had done 
so well. People said of Tom Raeburn that he was sometimes 
over-cautious, that he would not put on all sail in a stiff wind, 
that he loved his ship too much to risk her safety. But he must 
be learning when to be careful and when to be bold, for this 
was a splendid record—even though the Spitfire had done 
better. 

December was beginning, clear and cold, then stormy. Every 
day Patty went up to the cupola at the top of the house, from 
which one could look all the way down the harbor. Usually, 
Grandfather went with her. 

“We will have to be patient,” Grandfather told her again 
and again. On that special afternoon of the third of December 
he was saying it once more. “You must have patience, it may 
be a month yet.” 

But in that very second Patty had seen something that made 
her catch her breath. Tall white sails were showing beyond the 
point, two masts, three. If one lives in Salem, one knows the 
outline of every ship as one knows the face of every friend. 
Was it—the Spitfire? No, it was the Adventure. 

She came up the harbor as swiftly and surely as though all 
the will and all the hope of those on shore were drawing her 
home. She swung about proudly and dropped her anchor with 
a splash. The Raeburns were all on the wharf, waiting for the 
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first boat to come walking across the water with its swiftly 
moving oars. There was Dan. Even as he sat in the boat Patty 
could see how he had grown, how brown his face was, what a 
mop of windblown hair he had. He came ashore, with a duffel 
bag over his shoulder and a flat Indian basket under his arm. 
How his face lit when he saw them! 

Somebody in the crowd behind Patty was saying, “Mr. 
Derby is from home. Tis a pity he did not see his ship come 
in.” Uncle Tom Raeburn was still on board, attending to last 
matters. 

Dan was at home—at home by his own fireside. He had just 
put down his bag and the basket in the corner when Mr. Elias 
Derby came hurrying in. 

“T could not wait,” he said. “I knew Captain Raeburn was 
still on board, so I thought I could get the best account from 
the boy here. Tell me, Dan, what of the Spitfire?” 

“You won't see her for a few days still, sir,” Dan told him. 
“We sailed two days after her from Calcutta, and we sighted 
her off the island of Madeira. But after that we left her behind.” 

Mr. Derby looked thoughtful. “There has been some bad 
weather over the Atlantic in these last weeks, and I had always 
thought your uncle was a cautious man in heavy wind. Has he 
changed his ways so much?” 

Dan was silent for a moment, then he spoke bravely. “He 
would want me to tell you the truth,” he answered. “It hap- 
pened—that a piece of good luck came to us. We were chased 
by a pirate. A great black ship, yes, even flying the black flag, 
came up and took after us instead of after the Spitfire. We had 
to make a run for it, I can tell you. For two days she hung at 
our heels. It was blowing great guns, and Uncle Tom cracked 
on all the sail he had. He said he would rather lose the Adven- 
ture to Davy Jones than to the pirates. We managed to get 
away—and we had left the Spitfire a long way behind.” 
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Mr. Derby was delighted with the 
tale. He shook hands with Dan and 
went away. Some day Dan would 
command a ship for him too, so he 
said, and Dan’s face glowed and so 
did Grandfather’s. The moment he 
was out of the house Patty asked the 
question which she could not keep 
back. “Dan, what about Tiger?” 

Dan opened the basket. Out came 
Tiger, grown to a big, smooth, 
splendid cat now, a cat who knew 
the world and her own place in it. 
And after her came another, a mar- 
velous cat, cloudy gray, with a thick 
soft coat and a tail like a plume. The 
newcomer made a jump to Dan’s 
shoulder, but Tiger made straight for her mistress’ lap and 
curled up there with a contented purr. 

“Tiger was the pet of the ship,” Dan told her. “She was 
wonderful at catching the rats that would have run away with 
us otherwise. I thought the crew of the Adventure would 
never give her back to you, so we bought this Persian cat in 
Calcutta to bring home. He was lazy at first and did not want 
to do his work on board. Then he got a little hungry and Tiger 
showed him a thing or two, so that now he is as good a ship’s 
cat as you could ask. You are to choose, Patty, Tiger or the 
Persian, and we will keep the other.” 

Patty did not need any time to choose. Tiger was her cat. 
Tiger was purring on her knee, her eyes closed down to nar- 
row slits. She was dreaming of far, strange sights that Patty had 
never seen, but her deep purring showed how contented she 
was now. Even ship’s cats like to come home. 
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WHEN RIVERS RAN BOTH WAYS 


By Ricuarp C. GIL 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Manca Cicigua, my best friend among the Indians, lives near 
the Great Napo river, in the jungle-forests of eastern Ecuador 
in South America. When he was a young boy—before he be- 
came my expeditionary guide—he used to love to listen to the 
stories and legends of his people. They had lived in that huge 
upper Amazonian jungle for many centuries, even before the 
coming of the great and powerful Incas, who, for a short period 
nearly five centuries ago, held dominion over them. 

Manga’s tribe believe that the forests, the mountains and 
rivers, even the whirlpools in the rivers, are peopled by jungle 
gods and goddesses, whom they sometimes call the Old Ones 
(which is also what they call their chieftains and older people) 
and whom they sometimes call just . . . the Beings. And when 
they speak of the Beings, or tell the legends about them, they 
are very careful to use only the right words because—if you 
are an Indian—you never can tell who might be listening to 
you! There just might be one of the Beings themselves standing 
behind you in the shadowy jungle. 
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Nowadays, Manga Cicigua is a powerful chieftain among his 
people, although he is still quite young. I have known him for 
a long time, and he often repeats to me the legends of his people 
just as he heard them himself a few years ago when he was a 
boy. And when I am with him in the jungle, on an expedition, 
and he tells me the stories (so that I can write them down for 
you) I feel as if J could see the ancient Beings too—as if I could 
see backward into the olden days when all the rivers ran in two 
directions at once. That is one of the stories, and this is the way 
Manga heard it when he was a boy: 

Once, too many moons ago even to think about, all the rivers 
ran in two directions at once—one side up and the other side 
down. That was in the days of Amarroén, the great boa con- 
strictor, who could turn people into stone just by breathing on 
them. And that was before Amarrén himself was turned into 
stone. If you are ever in that part of the jungle, you can see him 
even today. He looks like a great curving stone wall that might 
have been built by the ancient Incas. Indeed, I really think that’s 
what he is, but it would never do to whisper it to the Indians. 

But in those days, when all the rivers ran in two directions at 
once, the Indians had a very easy job with their canoes. They 
never had to paddle, because they let the current take them as it 
would. If they wanted to go up the river, they simply put their 
canoes on the side of the upstream current; or, if they wanted to 
go down the river, they put their canoes on the downstream 
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side. That was all there was to it, and it made things very easy 
for the Indians. In fact, because Indians are as apt to get lazy as 
other people, it made things too easy for them! They com- 
menced to think that all the rest of their work should be as easy 
as floating grandly up or down the rivers without ever having 
to paddle. 

So they commenced to neglect their crops of arrowroot and 
papayas, and didn’t pound out as much bark cloth as they should 
have, and didn’t always put new leaf thatchings on the roofs of 
their houses when the rainy season commenced. But what was 
even worse, they got so lazy that they had time to learn how to 
make an intoxicating kind of drink called chicha. Then as soon 
as they had found out how to make the chicha, they all went on 
great sprees, getting very drunk and not doing any work at all. 

After a while of that, the Beings who ruled the jungle com- 
menced to lose patience with the Indians, and thought it was 
time they took a hand in matters. Somehow—the Beings talked 
it all over—the Indians would have to be taught how to work 
again, and be sober. After they had discussed the matter thor- 
oughly among themselves, and taken several votes on it, the 
Beings suddenly decided what to do. 

They would make all the rivers run in only one direction! 
They were really quite angry with the Indians! 

And, so, ever afterward all the rivers—at least the ones the 
Indians and I know about—have run in only one direction. But, 
as Manga’s grandmother used to tell him, and as Manga ex- 
plained it to me, it looked as if the Beings themselves had been 
just a little bit lazy at the time. That was because they chose to 
make the rivers run in only the downstream direction, which 
was, of course, much easier for them than if they had tried to 
make them all run upstream! 

But for a long time, and in spite of the good intentions of the 
Beings, the Indians were in a bad way on account of it. They 
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could go downstream all right, but getting back up again was a 
different matter. They had never learned how to go against the 
current, and, in fact, they had nothing at all to push their canoes 
upstream with. 

That was still another problem for the Beings, and it seems 
they received a lot of complaints about it. Also, they got tired 
of seeing so many Indians go off downstream, and never get 
back again to their clans and to their plantings of arrowroot, 
simply because they didn’t know how to go against the current. 

Finally, after several more meetings, and taking several more 
votes on the matter, and even waiting for one delayed general 
referendum, the Beings decided to give the Indians a great gift— 
one which would let them get back upstream again and yet 
which would make them work very hard while they were 
doing it. 

The Beings caused the tall pindu cane to grow along the 
banks of the rivers, and caused the Indians to know how to cut 
it down and make it into canoe poles. And ever since that time, 
all the Indians—even Manga—will refuse to make their taunas, 
or canoe poles, out of anything else. They are afraid, they say, 
that the Beings might punish them again. 
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SANDALIO GOES TO TOWN 


By KatuHertne G. PoLtock 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 
Part Two 


Vaxrpararso! Sandalio didn’t 
know where to look first. The 
sidewalks were full of people hur- 
rying in both directions. On the 
road was a horse-drawn carretela 
with huge wheels going to market, 
trucks rolled by with a loud noise, 
and automodviles of all colors. 

Suddenly remembering, he sat 
down and put on his rope-sole 
shoes, as Ramona had told him to 
do. With his alpargatas on, he felt like a city person himself. 

A bus came honking along and stopped at the corner. Sandalio 
stopped too and stared. There were really two buses, hooked 
together. José-Maria had told Sandalio that it only cost 20 
centavos in the back bus, but a whole peso in the front one: 
First Class. And yet they were both going the same place. 
Weren’t people funny? How he would have loved to sit on a 
seat in the bus and ride along, looking down on the sights of the 
city. Some day he’d do it, too. 

But meanwhile the cow kept sedately on. He asked her—he 
implored her—to please wait. But not Rosa. Not for nothing 
had Dofia—which means Lady—been added to her name. She 
grandly did what she pleased. 

“Some day,” Sandalio told her bitterly, “I will sell you. Then 
where will you be?” 

A man going by, who overheard this, laughed. “In a stew, I 
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SANDALIO FELT MORE DISCOURAGED EVERY MINUTE 


suppose,” he put in, and hurried on. My! everybody was in a 
hurry! Sandalio observed mournfully. It made him feel terribly 
alone. He put an arm around Diamante. 

“Well, here I am—ready to sell milk,” he thought. But he 
didn’t know how to start. He wished now he’d asked the man 
who'd laughed, to buy a cupful. 

On went Rosa, her head up, her garland (of red geraniums, 
yellow roses, and white carnations) bright in the morning sun. 
Occasionally, people looked around and smiled at her and 
Diamante. But on they went. 

One woman, sitting in a waiting automobile, leaned out and 
patted Diamante as he went by. Sandalio asked her quickly, 
“Would you like to buy some milk, sefiora? Very fresh milk,” 
he mumbled. 
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“No, thank you,” she smiled. 

Finally Sandalio got desperate. The news boys shouted La 
Union! El Mercurio! and people stopped and bought. Why 
couldn’t he shout fresh milk? Then maybe somebody would 
stop and pay attention to him. 

“Leche fria,” he called out. But not very loud. No one took 
any notice. 

“Leche fria!” louder. Still no response. 

“LecueE Fria!” he roared angrily. Two men turned this time. 
And taking in the garlanded animals and Sandalio in big stares, 
they burst into guffaws. Even Rosa turned and gave them a dis- 
approving glance, as though only she had a right to bellow. 

Sandalio began to feel hotter and more discouraged every 
minute. His raveled alpargatas hurt his feet. Little Diamante, 
too, hated the hard city pavement, hard as stone, and began lag- 
ging. Finally, Sandalio had to pick him up and go racing after 
the snooty Rosa. 

And, now, without so much as a by-your-leave, that ornery 
cow turned a corner and went down a new street. Sandalio 
came running after. Diamante, jouncing in his arms, felt as 
though he weighed a ton. 

“There!” he said, hoisting the calf onto Rosa’s hindquarters. 
“He’s your own child,” he said testily. Rosa turned and gave 
him a look, and not another step did she take. 

“Well, anyway, I'll get a chance to rest.” Sandalio stood there 
on the curb, holding Diamante in an exhausted bundle on the 
cow’s back. Sandalio went on panting for a long time. His legs 
shook under him. He was all but starved, too, and he didn’t dare 
eat the last two tortillas, the pancakes Ramona had cooked for 
his lunch. Maybe he’d have to go hunt up José-Maria after all. 

He turned and looked at little Diamante then. The carnations 
around his neck gave off a sweetness, but the geraniums smelled 


like being hungry. The calf breathed happily into his face, just 
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the way Petronila, the baby, used to do when she was very little 
and Sandalio held her on his knee. 

“No! I won’t sell you!” he said harshly to the calf and wished 
he didn’t feel so much like crying. 

Not so many people were going by now, but another double 
bus came along. Sandalio looked longingly after it. 

“Pardon me, but would you mind if I took your picture?” 

Sandalio tore his eyes away from the bus, and turned his head. 
A man in a white suit was speaking to him. He said his words in 
a funny slow way Sandalio could hardly understand. 

“My picture?” Sandalio repeated, wonderingly. 

“With this.” The man held forward a little black metal box 
which he carried around his neck on a black leather strap. 

“Oh—uh. Will it hurt?” Sandalio asked, warily. 

At this the man let out a hearty haw-haw and Sandalio began 
to like him. He opened his mouth so wide when he laughed. 

“Not a bit. And it will make my little boy very happy. I'll 
send him the picture on a piece of shiny paper. He’ll be able to 
see what you and the cow and that handsome calf look like.” 

“Oh—that.” Sandalio had heard of things like that. “Sé, 
sefior,” he agreed. 

The man made a little click and then he said it was all done, 
though Sandalio hadn’t felt a thing. Then he gave Sandalio a 
twenty centavo piece and thanked him again. 

Sandalio was astounded. “Muchas gracias, sefior! Thank you 
a thousand times,” he said delightedly. “One minute,” he added, 
lifting Diamante down. He had to give this pleasant man some- 
thing too for such a wonderful gift. Taking Lucho’s beautiful 
cup off the rope that held up his trousers, he filled it with milk. 
“For you, sefior,” he said graciously. 

The man looked surprised, started to laugh again. But thank- 
ing Sandalio grandly, he drank the milk. Sandalio watched it go 
down, a wide grin on his face. 
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“Wonderful milk. Tastes like flowers,” the man said heartily. 

“It is good,” Sandalio agreed, and swallowed at the memory 
of how good it was. 

“Why don’t you have a drink too? You look awfully hot.” 








“MY PICTURE?” SANDALIO REPEATED, WONDERING 


“Oh, no!” Sandalio said in horror. “I will sell the rest. I 
would be drinking up twenty centavos!” 

“Ts that what you sell it for? Cheap at twice the price.” 

“We-ell. I haven’t sold any yet,” Sandalio admitted. “But 
that is the way my Grandmother Pérez used to sell it—a long 
time ago.” 

“I thought they didn’t sell milk on the street in Valpo any 
more.” 

“No, sefior. And no wonder!” he added disgustedly, “no- 
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body stops long enough to drink—or even to listen. Look at 
them rush! rush!” 

“But that’s because they’re going to work, or have other 
things to do. Me—I’m just a tourist; I’ve nothing to do but look 
around and enjoy your country.” 

“Ay!—you are not a Chilean?” Sandalio asked. 

“No.” 

“A pity.” 

The man laughed. “We-ell. We all like our own country. 
I’m from North America. From a very big country up there—” 

‘“‘A-hah! I know! From the States that are United!” Sandalio 
guessed triumphantly. The same place his peach can came from. 

“The United States, we call it,” the man said in the strange 
language. 

“Unined States,” Sandalio repeated, thinking he was copying 
the man exactly. “And what is the name of your boy?” 

“Jaime.” 

“Oh, but that is Spanish. What is his name in Unined States 
talk?” 

“Jimmy.” 

“Chimmy,” Sandalio said, and grinned. 

“And what’s your name?” the man asked. 

“Sandalio. And this is Dofia Rosa,” he pointed at the cow. 
“And Diamante. At first, I was going to name the calf Bernardo 
O’Higgins, but I decided it was not respectful.” He pronounced 
the last name O-eegins, the Spanish way. 

“Bernardo O’Higgins!” the man repeated. “You must have 
thought he was going to grow into something wonderful if you 
thought of giving him the name of the George Washington of 
Chile.” 

“Si, sefior,” Sandalio agreed happily, wondering what that 
word “Jo’g-Vashington” meant. “He is going to win a prize. A 
big prize.” 
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“Let’s drink to that. Or—you drink to it. I'll pay the twenty 
centavos and you drink the milk.” And the man handed over 
the coin. 

Sandalio’s eyes shone. How he’d like to have a drink! He felt 
hollow with hunger—and his tongue swelled with thirst at the 
mere thought of the milk. But he couldn’t bear to take it while 
Diamante went without. 

“Uh. . . .” He turned to the gentleman. “You would not 
mind, sefior? The calf is very thirsty. Besides, he’s so young.” 

But the man didn’t seem to understand. So Sandalio asked 
whether he’d mind if he gave the milk to Diamante instead of 
drinking it himself. Diamante could drink to his growing up to 
be a prize bull, he begged. 

“Of course. I'd be honored to buy a drink for a future cham- 
pion.” The man bowed very low. 

Sandalio felt his face get hot with pleasure. He was very 
simpatico, this Unined States-er. 

“Thank you, sefior,” he mumbled. He couldn’t think of any- 
thing more to say. He took off Diamante’s cloth muzzle and let 
him get at Rosa. 

Diamante was so delighted, he butted his mother joyously as 
he drank. Old Rosa only turned and gave him a look of love, a 
silver line of slobber dripping from her mouth. 

“Sefior,” Sandalio said fervently, “when you bring Chimmy 
to visit Valparaiso, I, Sandalio will give him, too, a drink of milk 
—the best in Chile. The milk that tastes like flowers,” he boasted. 

“That’s right,” the man laughed. “It does. And I’m sure 
Jimmy would like nothing better than to have his milk drawn 
straight from the factory.” 

They laughed together. 

“Milk is the best thing to eat there is,” Sandalio exclaimed, 
remembering how good it tasted rushing down his throat. 

“Jimmy thinks ice cream is.” 
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“Ou-scream? What is it, ou-scream?”’ 

“Heldados,” the man translated into Spanish. 
Sandalio still looked as though he didn’t understand. 
“You mean you've never tasted it?” 


Sandalio shook his head. 





“Well, you won’t be a day older before you do! Come on.” 
And the caravan moved on to a shop several doors up the street. 

They tied Diamante to a tree out on the street. There was no 
need to tie Dofia Rosa. Uppity though she was, she would never 
leave her child. 














“Qu-scream,” Sandalio repeated, as he sat before a little table. 
Before him, in a dish that stood on one leg, like a dozing hen, 
was a smooth white mound. He put his hot face down close to 
it, and a wonderful coolness breathed up at him. 
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“Go ahead, have some,” the man urged. 
Sandalio took a big spoonful. Ay-de-mi! A pain—an icy 
agony shot across his forehead, and he shut his eyes hard. But 
quickly the pain passed and on his tongue was such a sweetness! 
and cold! It made him happy all the way down to his stomach. 

“Well, how do you like it?” the man prodded him. 

“We are both right, Chimmy and I. Ou-scream and milk are 
the two best things there are to eat.” 

The man laughed and shook his head in amusement at San- 
dalio. But now, he said, he had to go. He paid for the ice cream 
before he left, and out of a handful of coins, he picked a strange 
one. It looked something like a twenty centavo piece, but it was 
heavier. 

“A buffalo nickel. For a souvenir,” he said, and gave it to 
Sandalio. “It’s a North American piece.” 

“Boofalo nickel,’ Sandalio repeated. “A thousand thanks, 
senor. For the calf, too,” he added. 

The man waved his hand gaily, and was gone. 

Sandalio sat a long time over his dish of ice cream. Ha! What 
would old Lucho say to this! and to the one-footed dish! he 
wondered, feeling very clever. And Ramona? What would she 
say to “ou-scream”? How her pigtails would waggle! And little 
Petronila? Some day he’d bring them here and buy them some, 
Sandalio decided grandly. After Diamante had won the prize.... 

There was still a little puddle of sweetened milk in the dish 
when a fat woman who worked in the shop came running to 
the back table where Sandalio sat. 

“Your cow! A truck stopped suddenly and scared her. She 
has run away!” 

Sandalio’s heart stopped. He jumped up and ran out to see. 
Not a sign of Rosa, up or down the street. 

“That way. She ran around the corner!” the woman pointed. 
“Hurry! hurry! .. . leave the calf,” she urged, as Sandalio bent 
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to untie Diamante. “He’ll only slow you down. I’ll look after 
him.” 

Sandalio thanked her but refused. No, he’d never let Dia- 
mante out of his sight again in this huge city. Nor Rosa either, 
if he ever found her again. But what if he didn’t? A shock of 
horror crawled across Sandalio’s scalp. If Rosa were lost, they 
would all starve. Or if she got run over! She was so uppity she 
expected everything to get out of the way for her. 


“Ay-de-mi!” he groaned, and began to run, Diamante drag- 
ging at his heels. 


(This is Part Two of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month) 


IN THE AIR 


I went for a ride in a large greyish plane. 
I flew to the sky and I flew back again. 


I felt like a bird soaring high in the sky, 
I could not believe that it really was I! 


I saw the earth turn into diamonds and squares 
And small toy farmlands with houses in pairs. 


I swooped like a hawk and I tipped over hard, 
To have a good view of each tidy back yard. 


And all through the ride I was mixed with the sky, 
And oh! so delighted it really was I! 
—EMILiz FENDALL JOHNSON 
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HUNKYDORY AND THE 
SKY CABOOSE 


By Henry Lionet WiLiiaAMs 


Illustrated by Glen Rounds 


He sroop on the stoop of the Beaver Forks dance hall and 
patted the nose of a horse hitched to the rail. Inside, the music 
blared, but the street was almost deserted. A boy who had been 
shuffling through the dust across the street climbed up under 
the rail and stood looking at him. Hunkydory put his hands in 
his pockets and stared at the newcomer. The other boy shuffled 
his feet and said, “What’s your name?” 
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“Hunkydory!” he answered. “What’s yours?” The boy be- 
gan to laugh. 

“Jiminy Christmas,” he snorted, “that’s a funny name!” 

Hunky calmly clenched his fist and pushed it into the boy’s 
face. The stranger sat down with a bump. “Don’t laugh at my 
name,” said Hunky. “It makes me mad!” He walked to the end 
of the stoop and sat down. 

The boy got up, holding his hand over his sore nose. He 
came and squatted on the step beside Hunky. “I’m Randy 
Morgan,” he said. “Where do you live?” 

“Beaver Creek,” Hunky answered. “Me and my Paw has a 
shack down to the end of Beaver Lake.” He glanced back to- 
ward the dance hall door. “I can work a rocker box,” he 
boasted. 

“My Pop uses a sluice,” retorted Randy. “I bet he gets more 
pay dirt than yours!” There was silence for a few moments. 

“I was once on a train,” said Hunky. “In the caboose,” he 
added, as his new friend seemed unimpressed. Again there was 
a long silence. Down the main street of Beaver Forks, lights 
were coming on in windows. The sky was growing dark. 

“What you waiting for?” Randy asked suddenly. 

Hunky gave a sigh. “My Paw,” he answered. “We comes 
in most Saturdays. He gets awful tired in there—dancing. I 
have to paddle him home in the canoe.” Randy looked incredu- 
lous. 

“All the way down Beaver Lake? That must be all of three 
miles!” 

“Sure, that’s nothing,” Hunky retorted. “I’ve done it lots 
of times. Sometimes he comes in by himself. Then he rides the 
hoss. The hoss always brings him back to the shack.” 

Just then the dance hall door flew open and several men came 
out, talking noisily. 

“Here’s my Paw,” said Hunky, getting up. A big man with a 
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corn-yellow beard the color of Hunky’s hair stumped toward 
them. He looked at Hunky but said nothing. Hunky waved a 
hand at Randy and hurried along after the man, his bare feet 
raising little whirls of yellow dust in the twilight. 

It was dark when Hunky pulled the canoe ashore at the en- 
trance to Beaver Creek. Among the trees, on the far slopes of 
the Canadian hills, a wolf howled. Hunky, paddle in hand, 
scurried up the slope after his father. The big man lit an oil lamp 
in the one-room shack that was their home, then sat on his bunk 
and kicked off his boots. Hunky hurried to undress before the 
lamp was blown out. Keeping on his shirt and undervest, for the 
night was cold, he climbed into his bunk, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. The moon, coming up over the hill, cast a pale 
light on the lonely shack as the lamp winked out and silence fell 
upon the world. 

At dawn Hunky had logs crackling merrily in the fireplace. - 
The battered enamel coffee pot bubbled and sputtered, and an 
aroma of frying bacon filled the shack. His father was dousing 
his shaggy head in a deep basin of water by the door, puffing 
and blowing. The big man threw his towel over a peg, and 
clumped to the table in his heavy boots. Hunky set a piled-up 
platter before him, and a smaller one for himself. Then he 
lugged the heavy coffee pot to the table and set it down for his 
father to pour. 

Morning after morning it was like this. No unnecessary word 
was spoken. But today was Sunday, the day the prospector went 
off hunting to stock the larder for the coming week. As his 
father set off along the bank of the creek, Hunky cleared up the 
breakfast things, then took his fishing line from the shelf and 
made his way down to the canoe. In a pool off the far side of the 
lake, rainbow trout were flicking their tails in the chilly crystal 
water. Already Hunky could smell them browning in the skillet! 

He was well across the lake when a distant roaring sound 
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filled the sky. Hunkydory had never heard anything like that 
before. He stopped paddling, and scanned the surface of the 
lake. Then his eye detected something moving against the back- 
ground of pines, something huge and strange like a giant bird, 
gliding along many feet above the water. And it was coming 
toward him. Hunky started paddling with all his might toward 
the shore and the shelter of the trees. But the thing seemed to 
move with lightning speed. There was no escaping it! As it 
roared toward him, the terrified boy held up his paddle to pro- 
tect his head. Deafened as it shot by, Hunky gave a cry of fear. 
The canoe rocked wildly, and the next instant he was plunged 
in the icy water. 

Now concerned with the more immediate danger of drown- 
ing, Hunky snatched at his paddle which was floating away, 
then quickly righted the canoe as his father had taught him. He 
put the paddle in, then eased himself over the gunwale. Then he 
set to work to bail the canoe out with the tin dipper tied to the 
thwart for that purpose. High above him the cause of his acci- 
dent circled once or twice, then climbed over the trees and was 
gone with the noise of a hundred shotguns being fired in quick 
succession. 
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When Hunkydory told his father what had happened, the 
big man roared with laughter. “I heard it,” he said. “That was 
an airyplane—one of those newfangled flying contraptions. 
That mining outfit that’s moving in up at Beaver Forks is using 
it to bring in machinery and such like.” His father, as a rule, 
didn’t like to be asked questions, but he seemed in a specially 
good mood at the moment. Hunkydory took a chance. 

““What’s an airyplane?” he asked. 

“Eh?” grunted his father. “What’s a airyplane? Er—why, 
that was a airyplane that you saw.” Hunky’s eyes told him that 
was no sufficient explanation. “I guess it’s a kind of big box with 
wings and a enjyne—a—a thing you can ride in!” 

“Like a caboose?” Hunky suggested. 

“Yeah! That’s it!” his father answered hastily. “You might 
call it a flying caboose.” 

After this, Hunky got used to seeing the flying caboose. It 
came over almost every day. While he was working the rocker 
box for his father, Hunky would be scanning the skies for it, 
instead of watching for “color” in the box. And that flying 
caboose, coming out of nowhere and going off into nowhere 
got Hunkydory to thinking. As long as he could remember he 
had worked with his father, and both of them hardly ever 
looked anywhere but down. They looked down into the creek 
bottom, and down into the rocker box, and down at their feet 
when they walked. But Hunkydory was getting into the habit 
of looking up. And he was making many surprising discoveries. 
Getting up at sunrise and going to bed at sunset, he began to 
notice the sun, and the shapes of the mountain peaks where it 
would rest at the beginning and the end of each day. He cast his 
eyes along the trail that led over the hills, and wondered where 
it went to. He wondered, too, if the sun bedded down in a hol- 
low across the peaks. Once he thought of walking to the top of 
the hills to see what was on the other side, but he knew he could 
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never get back in time to have supper ready for his father. But 
he was thinking. 

Occasionally a prospector went by with his burro, and dis- 
appeared down the trail. Hunky figured there must be another 
town like Beaver Forks down there some place. But it looked as 
though he would never get to see it—or even to live anywhere 
but in the little shack by the creek where no one ever came and 
life was all work and sleep because there was nothing else to do. 
Then, one day, a prospector on his way from Beaver Forks 
stopped by. 

“Hello!” he said, coming along the creek bank. Hunky’s 
father rested on his shovel. “Well, Cy Bates!” he exclaimed. 
“Where you headin’ fer?” 

“Oh, just hittin’ the trail,” the man answered. “This your 
young-un? What’s his name?” 

“His name’s Hank,” said his father. “But everybody calls him 
Hunky—short for Hunkydory. That’s the first word he ever 
learned to say—picked it up from a pardner of mine.” 

“Well, I’ve got to shove on,” said the man. “By the way, 
they’s talk of opening a school in the town,” he added. “You 
may want Hunky to get some book larnin’. Never had no use 
for it myself, but things ain’t what they was. With these com- 
panies opening up, the lone prospector don’t stand a chance no 
more. A young feller’s best bet these days is to larn his ’rith- 
metic and go to work for a big outfit. At least you’d eat regular.” 

“IT been thinking of that,” said Hunky’s father. “I was look- 
ing to make a strike so he could go to the city. We could go to 
his uncle in Vancouver if we had a big enough poke to buy into 
his business.” He sighed. “But I ain’t. Guess I'll send him to 
Beaver Forks in the winter when things is frozen over,” he 
added. “If it don’t cost nothing!” 

“I want to go to the city,” said Hunkydory, as the man rode 
away. 
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HUNKY ALWAYS WORKED THE ROCKER BOX 


“Better forget it,” growled his father. “Miracles don’t happen 
any more. And it’d take a miracle to get us out of here!” 

Hunky’s father rode up to town alone the next Saturday. 
The sun was high and hot when Hunkydory sat on the step of 
the shack and watched him go. He was still sitting there, knees 
drawn up and chin in hands, dreaming of the city he had never 
seen, when the flying caboose went by. It came with the noise 
of distant thunder, and its shadow raced across the lake like a 
giant phantom trout in the clear blue water. Never had Hunky- 
dory seen it fly so low. Instead of shooting upward like a dart- 
ing bird, it rose slowly as though it were too heavy to rise. But 
gradually it cleared the trees, and swept on toward the far hill- 
tops. 

Hunkydory could see the plane against the background of 
black hills. Over it towered the jagged crest. Then, when it 
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seemed that it would glide over the top and out of sight, it sud- 
denly turned. For an instant it seemed to wobble uncertainly, 
then like an autumn leaf, it began to fall. Horror-stricken, 
Hunky watched the flying caboose dip its nose, then plunge 
helplessly toward the earth. 

The boy had lived so much by himself that he was sharp and 
self-reliant. In an emergency such as this he needed no one to 
tell him what to do. Fixing in his mind’s eye the place where the 
plane had disappeared he picked up the small ax he had been 
using, and ran down to the canoe. Pushing off, he started pad- 
dling furiously for the opposite shore. By the time he reached 
the tree-lined bank, his arms ached and his shirt was soaked with 
perspiration. Tying up the canoe, he plunged into the woods. 
The whole slope was covered with pine needles which afforded 
but a slippery foothold that quickly tired his legs. But some- 
thing told him he must hurry. Not till he was clear of the woods, 
at the place where the bare rocks started, did he stop for breath. 
Here the mountain side no longer seemed the smooth slope that 
it appeared from the shack. Great broken rocks lay piled up be- 
tween deep gullies and chasms. The flying caboose was no- 
where in sight. 

Keeping his eyes on the pinnacle of rock that he was using as 
a landmark, Hunkydory started climbing once more. Time and 
again he stumbled, cutting and scraping his knees and hands. 
His bare feet were bleeding from the sharp stones, but still he 
kept on. In a deep hollow near the topmost ridge of the moun- 
tain, he came suddenly upon it! The flying caboose was a mass 
of tangled wreckage. Near it something was moving. Hunky- 
dory gave a shout, and plunged down the slope. 

The pilot was lying on his face close to the plane. He raised 
his head when Hunky came up. “Good heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a kid! Don’t tell me you’re all alone!” 

“Of course I am,” said Hunkydory, a little abashed. “It would 
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““MANAGE IT?” THE PILOT ASKED, SMILING 


have taken hours to get anybody from Beaver Forks! What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Tt’s my leg,” said the pilot. “Broken, I guess.” 

“Can’t we fix it?” suggested Hunky. The man’s face bright- 
ened. 

“I guess,” he said, “if you look around you may find the mail 
bag. That’s important. Then get the first aid kit out of the cock- 
pit.” Hunky started his search. He found the mail bag some 
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distance away. The kit was fastened to the inside of the crushed 
plane. In it was a glass tube with a long needle in the end. 

“That’s the hypo,” said the pilot. “Let me have it, and one of 
those glass bulbs with liquid in them.” Hunky watched wide- 
eyed as the pilot gave himself an injection. “That'll stop the 
pain,” said the man, putting the syringe back in its case. “Now, 
you can have a whack at fixing my leg. Take your axe and chop 
four lengths of wood out of the plane, about as long as my leg. 
Then tear some strips of fabric from the body to make ban- 
dages, and bind them tightly to my leg.” 

The pilot’s face was pale, and perspiration broke out on his 
brow as Hunky tightened the splints. But at last it was done. 

“Now get me a long stick to use as a crutch,” the man 
ordered, “and help me to stand up.” When everything was 
ready, Hunkydory slipped his arm through the mailbag strap. 

“Manage it?” the pilot asked, smiling. “There’s twenty 
pounds of gold dust in there!” 

“Sure!” said Hunky scornfully. “Put your weight on my 
shoulder and let’s go.” 

Progress was dreadfully slow. The man had to hop every 
step, and the way was steep and rough. But little by little, they 
got down the slope and through the trees. It was late afternoon 
when Hunky helped the sky caboose’s pilot into the canoe, and 
turned its nose toward Beaver Forks. Over the water they made 
scarcely better time, for Hunky’s whole body was so tired he 
wanted nothing but to lie down and sleep. The sun was setting 
when the prow of the canoe grated on the gravel shore at Beaver 
Forks. 

Hunkydory’s friend, Randy Morgan, and some other boys 
came running down to see what was going on. 

“Get my Paw,” gasped Hunky, “and some men from the 
mining company—and the doctor!” he called after them as they 
sped away. “This feller can’t walk. He’s broke his leg!” 
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“Good work, Son,” said the pilot with a smile. But Hunky- 
dory did not hear. He had fainted dead away. 

In the little hospital at Beaver Forks, which was nothing but 
a shack that the mining company had fixed up, Hunkydory sat 
up in bed and grinned at the pilot of the sky caboose lying in 
the next one. “I’m going home today,” he said. 

“Glad?” the pilot asked, smiling. Hunky thought a moment. 
“Dunno,” he answered. “I like this bed—and these sheets. 
Never had nothing like this before!” He sighed. “I guess my 
Paw needs me to work the rocker box,” he finished. 

“Nothing of the sort!” said a loud voice. Hunky turned, 
startled. His father was standing in the doorway. With him was 
a stranger. “You ain’t going to rock any more boxes!” roared 
his father, jovially. “We’re both going to the city—and you are 
going to school!” 

“G-gosh!” stammered Hunkydory. “You must have struck 
it rich!” 

“Struck it nothing!” bellowed his parent. “Mr. Blake here is 
the company manager. He just flew in on the sky caboose, and 
he wants to talk to you!” 

“Hello, Hunky,” said the manager. “Feeling fit enough to 
travel?” 

“Sure thing!” said Hunkydory. “Where we going? To the 
city?” The man nodded. “The airplane’s ready when you are.” 
Hunky’s face lighted up. “Gosh!” he exclaimed. “Are we going 
to fly?” 

“Yes,” the manager assured him. “They want to see you at 
our head office. You’re getting a nice reward for saving the 
pilot’s life, and the mail, and the gold,” he said. 

Hunkydory lay back smiling. “We’re going to fly,” he mur- 
mured, ecstatically. “In the new sky caboose!” He sat up sud- 
denly. “The sky caboose!” he repeated, loudly. “I guess that 


was the miracle we was waiting for, Paw!” 
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Here in the Car Lot—his neighbors are scornful. 
Sold for his sins, the Bomber is mournful. 





























Bought by big game hunters, shipped over fast-— 
Landed in Africa, he lets out a blast! 





The hunters were happy. Though the Bomber might bungle, 


Six frightened gorillas marched out of the jungle! 
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_ I WANTED TO 
\ 
DRAW 


By Wanpa GAG 





My ratuer was born in the Bohemian Forest in Europe, and 
my mother’s family came from Europe, too, but I was born in 
this country—in New Ulm, Minnesota, a clean picturesque 
town with interesting Old World customs. 

My father was an artist and was very fond of painting Indian 
pictures. My mother’s family was interested in painting, model- 
ing and carving, and all we children (there were seven of us) 
began drawing as soon as we could hold a pencil. In the evening 
after supper we would sit around the kitchen table drawing and 
writing stories. I thought all people did the same and was aston- 
ished when I found out this was not so. 

“But why doesn’t everybody make pictures?” I wondered. 
“They all know how to hold a pencil, and surely they can al- 
ways find a bit of paper to draw on.” 

We had many happy times until our father died. I, the oldest, 
was only fifteen, our mother was weak and ill, and so for many 
years our life was not an easy one. But we kept on drawing, and 
by making up games and plays, singing and playing the guitar, 
even making some of our own dolls and toys, we managed to 
have a good deal of fun in spite of everything. 

During this time, too, I kept a diary in which I wrote about 
the pictures we drew, the books we read, the games we played, 
the meals we tried to cook, and so on. I also wrote down my 
thoughts about art and illustrated daily events as I went along. 
These diaries have been printed in a book called Grow1nc Pains. 
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When I grew up, some kind people sent me to art school, and 
after that I went to New York. Here I used to visit some friends 
who had a little boy and a little girl. These children would often 
say, “Please, Wanda, tell us a story,” and I would tell them 
whatever popped into my head. Some of the stories I made up 
for them at that time were MiLtions or Cats, THE FUNNY 
Tuinc, and Snippy AND Snappy, which later became books. 

For Mittions or Cats I used my two little kittens, Snoopy 
and Snooky, as models. For Snippy AND Snappy I sketched real 
field mice, and for THz ABC Bunny I studied dozens of live 
rabbits before choosing a little snub-nose one for my hero. 

New York was very exciting, but by and by I became home- 
sick for fields and trees and birds and flowers. I rented a little 
house in the country and furnished it with packing boxes, some 
oil lamps, a few second hand chairs, an old stove and a rickety 
bed. I was very happy there and made many, many pictures. 

Everything seemed to say, “Why not draw me?” So I did. I 
drew trees, flowers and weeds, hills and barns, lamps, stoves, 
even junk heaps and dish mops. Almost anything is beautiful 
and “drawable” if you can only look at it in the right way; and 
to children who are interested in becoming artists, I would like 
to say: draw the things about you—people and animals and 
flowers and birds, but also the simple and humble things of life 
such as chairs, frying pans, wood piles, smoke stacks, anything! 
Try to draw things as they look to you, not as some other artist 
sees them. It is also fun to draw from one’s imagination, but 
copying pictures will not help you much. 

Now, I live on a farm in New Jersey and the two youngest 
Gags, Flavia and Howard, also live there. We write and draw 
and paint; we build things; we plant seeds and help them to 
grow into flowers and vegetables. 

I have a nephew named Gary and it was for him that THE 
ABC Bunny was written. I have a small niece, too, whose name 
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is Barbara Jean. She is unusually fond of dogs so my latest book, 
dedicated to her and called Noruine at ALL, is about three 
little puppies. One of the puppies is invisible but it is this very 
invisibleness which fills his life with adventure. For the illustra- 
tions in this story I used a new technique. I wanted to get the 
effect one gets with colored crayons, but I did not use crayons 
nor even paper—I drew on ground glass with a very hard pencil. 

My hobby is gardening and my favorite game is Anagrams. 
I am very fond of children, especially those who are kind to 
birds and animals. I don’t like high heels and would never buy a 
hat which is decorated with part of a poor dead bird. I like to go 
barefoot and do so most of the summer. 

Reading is one of my greatest pleasures and I am especially 
interested in studying the lives of other artists and writers. I 
have never outgrown my love for folk tales and fairy stories, 
and that is why I wrote Gone 1s Gone and, also, why I did 
TALES FROM GRIMM and Snow Wuite. 
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The illustrations for this article are taken from Wanda Gag’s book 
Growinc Pains (Coward McCann). The heading is a self-caricature. 
The two pen and ink sketches above show the artist’s different ways 
of drawing old men and cats. The one on the right was drawn when 
Wanda Gag was fifteen; the other, of course, is from MILLions oF Cats. 
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Illustration by Wanva Gac from Nortuinc at ALL 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


By Puy.uis FENNER 


Some folks think all the fun happened yesterday, and when 
you read House Arire you'll think so too, maybe. It is all about 
fire-fighting in New Amsterdam, and about crotchety old 
Governor Peter Stuyvesandt. 

Then, there is the story of early New England, on a Christ- 
mas Eve, when Nathaniel met a witch, and with her brought 
Christmas to the town. Who the witch was and the good luck 
that followed, you'll find in a lovely and amusing book, 
NaATHANIEL’s WITCH. 

Girls had excitement, too. Debby did. She was.a tomboy but 
she learned how thrilling spinning and weaving could be when 
you are making cloth for your own coat . . . only it turned into 
A Coat For A SOLDIER. 

Two questions bothered New Haven in 1800: should there 
be a new railroad, and what should be done with the Mendi 
slaves who had escaped from their owners? In WuistLe Rounp 
THE Benp you'll find how Aaron helped answer one, and Leafy, 
a little girl, helped answer the other. 

George Shannon went west with Rogers and Clark in order 
to earn money to go to college. “A safe life with no surprises 
can taste like very thin soup,” an old lady told him. Certainly 
Younc SHANNON had plenty of surprises and excitement. 

Not all the fun happened yesterday however. THe Morrats 
were a family just like yours and mine, and they found fun and 
adventures, and even troubles, everywhere in that small town 
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they lived in. From the top of the hitching post in front of the 
house, they could see everything going on, which was plenty. 

So much can happen on a summer’s day in a park in a big city. 
ALL on A SuMMER’s Day is about Eddie who wanted to be a 
musician, and the band he started that finally played for the 
mayor, and what came of it. 

“Samuel’s name was Samuel” is the way the story starts, from 
which you can see what a funny story it is. How the grocery 
money was spent for other things, and how Samuel earned it 
back, is the story of SaruRDAY For SAMUEL. 

They called her Tac-Atonc Tootoo because she always 
wanted to do the things her sister did, and she managed to do 
them, too, but with infinite trouble. She was only five, but she 
went to Mardi Gras, the circus, and climbed the Chinaberry 
tree. And, oh, the “inch-high Christmas” she had. 

“Purty as a picture, ain’t she, Uncle Torwal?” said Whitey, 
watching the little blue-gray colt. But the colt was blind, and so 
had to learn not only the thousand things every colt has to 
learn but many others beside. Uncle Torwal thought he’d be 


“wolf et,” but the colt survived and one day turned up at 
Whitey’s. 


Books ABouT YESTERDAY 
House Arire by Helen Follett. Scribner $1.50 
NaTHANIEL’s Witcu by Katharine Gibson. Longmans 1.50 
A Coat For A Sotpter by Florence Updegraff. Harcourt 2.00 
WuistLe Rounp THE Benp by Erick Berry. Oxford 2.00 
Younc SHANNON by Grace Curl. Harper 2.00 


Books ABOUT TODAY 


Tue Morrats by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt $2.00 
Att On a SuMMer’s Day by Marjorie Fischer. Random 2.00 
SATURDAY FOR SAMUEL by LeGrand. Greystone 1.25 
Tac-AtonG Tootoo by Frances C. Sayers. Viking 1.50 
Tue Buinp Cott by Glen Rounds. Holiday 2.00 
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“Why is a person who insists on going barefoot in the snow like an 
old pitcher?” asked Nancy Puzzlewit. 

She was sitting on the hearth, watching Tom shake the corn popper, 
and wishing his arm would get tired so she could have a turn. 

“Because pretty soon he won’t have any feet,” answered Tom. 


” 


Nancy sniffed. ~wowee just being Ye she said. 

“If you ask me,” Tom remarked, “it’s a pretty silly riddle. What is 
the answer?” 

“They are both probably cracked,” said Nancy. And before her 
brother could make any disparaging remarks, she went on: “When did 
the night watchman get indigestion?” 

Tom scowled. “That must be something about bolting his food.” 

“Well, it’s something like that,” admitted Nancy. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Tom. “It’s when he has bolted a door.” 

“Why is a violinist like a magician?” asked Nancy. 

Tom handed her the corn popper, and thought about the riddle for 
several minutes. Then he said: “I give up.” 

“Because by drawing his bow across four strings,” Nancy answered, 
“he can make any number of chords.” 

“Good enough,” cried Tom. “Now I'll ask you one. When are 
motorists brutal?” 

“I heard Peter telling you that yesterday,” his sister replied. “It’s 
when they choke their engines.” 

“Well, I bet you haven’t heard this one—why don’t doves need 
blankets?” 

“Doves,” repeated Nancy. “I can’t imagine.” 

“Because they sleep in their cotes.” 

Nancy looked puzzled. “I still don’t see that one,” she said. 

“The place where you keep doves is called a dove cote,” Tom ex- 
plained. “It really isn’t much of a riddle, but I know a game that is 
pretty good. It’s called Counting to One Hundred. The idea is for you 
to name any number under eleven. Then I add to it another number 
under eleven, and then you add one, and so on. The person who says 
one hundred wins.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed. “Let’s play that. I'll start with ten.” 
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“T’ll add two,” cried Tom. “That makes twelve.” 

“Then I'll add eight and get twenty,” Nancy said. 

“And seven is twenty-seven,” Tom went on. 

“And three is thirty.” 

“Thirty-six,” cried Tom. 

“Forty-six,” said Nancy. 

“Fifty-two.” 

“Sixty-one.” 

“Seventy,” cried Nancy. 

“Look out,” said Tom. “I’ve caught you. Seventy-eight.” 

“But we aren’t up to one hundred yet,” his sister objected. “I'll add 
five. That makes eighty-three.” 

“Eight-nine,” Tom cried triumphantly. “Now what can you do?” 

Nancy thought for several minutes. If she added ten, Tom would 
win, but even if she added one, he would win. “Oh dear,” she said. 
“Ninety-nine.” 

Tom laughed. “One hundred,” he said. “It’s really a trick more than 
a game. Shall I explain it to you?” Nancy nodded. 

“There are two key numbers,” Tom went on, “seventy-eight and 
eighty-nine. The person who says those numbers always wins. If you 
think about it, you'll see that there is no other way out.” 

“Seventy-eight and eighty-nine,” said Nancy. “I'll try to remember 
so that I can play it on my friends.” 

Tom put his hand in his pocket. “I have a puzzle here, too,” he said. 
“You can try it while I take a turn shaking the popcorn. The answers 
all rhyme. In fact, if you guess one of them, you can get the other 
four by just changing the first letter each time, like cat and rat.” 

Nancy handed over the corn popper. “I like that kind of puzzle,” she 
said. And she began to read this rhyme. 


You can see my first on a steeple high 

It’s a cock that never has learned to fly 

And my second a gentleman takes about, 

Or at least, he does if he’s old and stout 

Then my third is a road, just a narrow way, 

And my fourth you have looked through every day, 
It’s a part of a window I mean, of course, 

But as for my fifth, it’s a part of a horse, 

That is, it grows on a horse, and so 

If you don’t guess tail, you'll be right, I know. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53) 
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ORIGINAL PARTY FAVORS 


There is probably just as much fun in making these party favors as 
in actually taking them home. Most of the materials used can be found 
on mother’s pantry shelf. 

This little sailor consists of candy, dried fruits, paper and wire. The 
figure is built on a wire skeleton which is composed of three parts: the 
upper part of the body, the legs, and the arms. Bend a piece of wire 
(7 inches long) in the center to form a pair of legs. Attach the legs 
with finer wire to the body (24 inches long) as indicated in sketch A. 
Bend the wire of the arms (5! inches long) as illustrated and attach to 
body. Leave % inch of wire on top of the shoulder line to serve as the 
neck. Two prunes and two raisins are strung on each leg wire. A larger 
prune builds the body. The arms consist of four raisins each. The head 
is a marshmallow on which the features are painted. Use only vege- 
table dyes for painting. 
The cap is cut of two 
pieces of blue paper, a 
band and a top. Cut the 
band to fit the marshmal- 
low about one and three 
quarter inches wide and 
one inch high. Cut slits in 
the upper part of the band 
as indicated. Cut a perfect 


= wié circle of paper and cover 
the top of the marshmal- 

y\ LWUUIIL tow ich Se toe the 

loose parts of the band to 


the paper top. Cut sailor’s 
collar of blue paper (see pattern). Next, attach the figure to a square 
piece of cardboard. Pierce two small holes in the middle of the card- 
board. Take a piece of thin wire, bend double like a hairpin, and put 
the ends through the holes from the under side. Twist the ends of the 
wire around the ankles of the figure. This makes the figure stand up. 
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Since the sailor sails the seas, the Hawaiian Islands is bound to be one 
of his stops. There he meets our pretty little Hula-Hula dancer. Since 
girls are made of “sugar and spice and everything nice,” this is how 
our girl is made: the wire skeleton is built the same way as the sailor’s. 
Use a dried apricot for the body. The arms and legs are made by 
stringing the raisins on the wire frame. The head is a gum drop. Cut the 
wig from black paper. The skirt and the lei (long flower necklace) are 
cut of cellophane. Paper flowers are arranged on top of the head. 

The big chief is made 
in the same way as the 
sailor. For the head use a 
red gum drop. The head 
dress is made of a paper- 
band, placed tight around 
the gum drop with feath- 
ers inserted. A fringe of 
black paper may be used 
for hair. A brown skirt 


. a Fou 
fringed at the bottom omen = 
should be pasted around 2. 
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the legs. Cut a tomahawk 

: EPAULETTES 
out of a piece of card- 
board. A necklace of brightly colored glass beads may later be used as 
a ring by the guest who receives this favor. 

The soldier is made in the same way as the sailor. The difference is in 
the uniform and head dress. A large prune is used for the body. Under 
this, use another prune placed horizontally as in the sketch. The legs 
and arms are also made in the same manner. The marshmallow head on 
which the features are painted is covered by a tall hat. The hat consists 
of a crown and a visor. Cut the crown about 1¥% inches high and fit it 
around the marshmallow. Cut a circle of glossy black paper and fit it 
into the crown. Then cut visor and fold (as illustrated) and glue this 
to the crown. Place the hat on the marshmallow and decorate it with a 
chin strap and plume of paper. Make epaulettes of gold paper as in 
sketch, then cut prune at each shoulder and insert. ‘The cross straps are 
then pasted around the prune. A candy stick may be broken in half 
and used as a rifle. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
But this month we have guests from Argentina. The picture and poems 
come from the children of a public school, in the suburbs of the city 
of Rosarios, called the Gabrial Carrasco school. In this school there are 
many children and few teachers and an older boy, Rodolfo Vinacua, is 
assistant to one teacher. The “Message on the Day of Peace” which 
you will find below was written by this boy. All were written in 
Spanish. They were translated by Clotilde Arias. 


MESSAGE ON THE DAY OF PEACE 


Children of America, children of the world. 

To you speaks an American boy, who as an American loves the 
peace of the cultivated fields, the fertile fields that generate freshness 
and verdure, the fields that have never been hurt by grapeshot, in 
which prevail joy and happiness. 

Peace! Peace of America, because it is made of work, because it 
seeks to unite all peoples. 

Children of the world! Let us unite in an indissoluble chain favor- 
ing peace! Let us love one another, for in this way we shall constitute 
the world of the men of tomorrow free of hatred or selfishness, where 
we shall be able to look at each other with serene and trusting eyes. 

Children of the world, receive the message of an American boy that 
loves you as brothers, because mountain, ocean, river, forest, are no 
obstacles to his love; because all tongues speak as one tongue and have 
in them man’s divine aspiration to unite and love each other. 

This tell me the earth, the water, the sun, the air, which were cre- 
ated for the joy of men who are brothers. 

RopoLFo VINACUA, age 14 


THE SUN 


Just like an old grandfather the sun dreams and sleeps. 
The sun’s yellow eyes reach my slumber and my heart. 
You are old, sun, for you have seen winters and summers 
And you have seen growth and death. 
Mopesta HERRERA, age 9 
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IN MY HANDS 


I hold in my hands the small earthen pot which with my fingers I 
modeled. 
I feel a coolness that spreads through my body. 
My little pot seems like a fountain of freshness. 
My hands seek it to be next to it and feel that 
Which is like a thin thread of water that runs through the flesh. 
While I was modeling it left in my hands tiny pieces of its dress 
Of clay, and the coolness of its hidden source. 
LucinpA SUAREZ, age 13 


THE SONG OF THE LITTLE FROGS 


The little frogs at night 

Sing a serenade; 

No one goes faster, 

No one’s left behind, 

They all sing in time. 

No one makes a low voice, 

No one makes it high, 

They all sing the same, 

For the absent-minded 

The teacher in a corner will put. 

a a 

The little frogs now sing 

For to go to sleep. 

Ric... 0... 8... 

They have gone to sleep. 

But tomorrow they'll sing again. 
CaRMELITA JESUALDO, age 7 


LITTLE BLACK DOLL 


I never had to wash my little black doll. 
Her coalwoman’s skin never bore a stain. 
Always clean, always neat, I never had to wash my little black doll. 
Though on the floor always rolled, 
In her skin of black it was never seen. 
Ah! This doll always dirty and yet always clean... 
What luck to be the mother of a little black doll, 
To her little mistress she never gave work! 
Esa MAssACEsst, age 12 
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WHAT IS JOY? 


Joy is to me like the rain that bathes the trees. 

I am happy when I play, laugh and jump, 

And I then open my eyes as great brown pearls. 

When I play, then I am happy, my heart expands and beats. 
Ana Maria Pusso, age 8 














SCENE AT THE HARBOR 
Patricio HENNING, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwITs: vane, cane, lane, pane, mane. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Last month I was having so much fun 
with puzzles that I did not tell you any 
news. Now I will catch up. Shows were 
reported by Penguin Clubs in Maywood, 
Illinois and East Williston, New York. 
The Williston penguins gave a picture 
post card show. They used a projector 
which threw the pictures on a screen 
and one of the members told about the 
pictures. There was also a short marion- 
ette show. The admission was two cents, 
, but next time they mean to charge five 
because they are trying to make enough 
‘tig “a 4 money to buy a new marionette. This 
PiCKiN® GOLDENROD club also made noodle name pins for 
themselves. You cut out a piece of thin 
wood, cover the top with glue and then put the noodles on, shaping the 
letters you want. They spelled “Peter Penguin” in code and every one 
wondered what it meant. When the glue is dry, put a coat of shellac 
over all. 
The picture above is drawn by Priscilla and Cynthia Burhans who 
belong to a club in Alexandria, Virginia. Here is a poem that was sent 
to me last summer by Louise Noble, age 12. 





There once was a man who was quite deaf and blind 

But this poor man was so terribly kind, 

That the children would come down and see him each day 
And would talk to him happily, each one so gay. 

But one day he died; of old age, they say, 

And went up to heaven, far, far, away. 


CONTEST 


How many of you are entering the Book Review Contest? The prize 
is $5.00 worth of new books and you choose them. But first you must 
win them. The boy and the girl writing us the best letters on their 
favorite books, telling why they liked them, will each receive prizes of 
$5.00 worth of books. Second prizes will be $3.00 worth of books, The 
books must be chosen from the advertisements in Story PARADE in the 
September, October, November and December issues. Look them over 
now and be thinking what you want. It may help you write your letter. 
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ere 1s America today—and America 
long ago in an exciting list of books 


_] LEIF THE 
LUCKY 


by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin 
d@’Aulaire, win- 
} ners of the 1939 
ustration from Caldecott Medal. 
LEIF THE LUCKY An exciting true 
story—told in the 

simple spirit of the ancient Norse sagas—of 
the ancient Vikings who first discovered 
America, and Leif, the sturdy, adventurous 
son of Erik the Red. Illustrated 
with vibrant, beautiful crayon 
lithographs in five colors. Up to 
10. $2.00 


LJELIN’S AMERIKA 


by Marguerite de Angeli. The 
delightful adventures of a little 
girl who lived in the Swedish set- 
tlement near the Delaware River 
in the 17th Century—and how her 
wish for a playmate finally came 








for your Christmas list... 


They are fun to read and fun to own. 
|] GRAB BAG 


Illustration 





compiled by Lavinia +4 py GBas Bac 
R. Davis and Mar- & . 

jorie Fischer. Illus- 
trated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. A collection of 
gay stories—for all in- 
terests and ages—by the 
best known of today’s 
writers for boys and girls. All publisher's 
profits and royalties will be donated to the 
British-American Ambulance Corps for the 
relief of British children. $2.00 


() LEFT TILL CALLED 


FOR by Mary Treadgold. 
Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
Thrilling, timely story of a brother 
and sister left behind on an island 
off the coast of England—and 
how mysteriously coded messages 
led them to a gripping climax 
with the Nazis. Up to 14. $2.00 


A il ] 
true. With full color illustrations by eae _| TWO BRIDGETS 


the author in the same charming 
and beautiful manner as her Thee, Hannah! 
and Skippack School. Ages 7-10. $2.00 


LITHE STORY OF CHAN YUC 


by Dorothy Rhoads. True story of a baby 
brocket deer who was born in the thick, dark 
forests of faraway Yucatan and finally came 
to live in the zoo at Washington, D. C. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with three-color pictures by 
Jean Charlot. $1.50 


L]RASPBERRY PATCH 


by Grace Paull. Illustrated with crayon 
lithographs in four colors and_ black-and- 
white. Mary Jane’s mother answers her ques- 
tions about the insects they find in the rasp- 
berry patch when they go to pick berries for 
jam. A charming picture book of everyday 
adventure for children. Ages 4-7. $1.50 


by Cynthia Hathaway. Illus- 
trated in four colors by Pelagie Doane. A 
little Bridget of today doesn’t like her name 
until she hears the thrilling story of a little 
Bridget of long ago. A delightfully told and 
illustrated “‘little girl” story. Ages 6-9. $1.00 


|] PONY JUNGLE by Lavinia R. 


Daois. lilustrated by Gordon Ross. Mysterious 
happenings lead 


to thrilling adven- ,.. 
tures on horseback Ss a 
for the Terrill boys, i —_ 







their sister, and a 
twoEnglishfriends 


by Connecticut. 


Ages up to 14. Ihystvation from 
2.00 PONY JUNGLE 


&& Send for the big, free catalog of JR. BOOKS. 48 pages— 
gaily illustrated—beautiful full-color cover. 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY 


BY MARJORIE FISCHER. As gay and amusing a book as her popular 
Street Fair . . . about two young brothers who spent the summer in the 
city. “I loved it.”—Virginia Kirkus. Illustrated (Ages 9-12) $2.00 








BY CHESLEY KAHMANN. “An original plot, based on sound psychology J 
and a sympathetic understanding of modern boys of Scout age. Recom- 
mended for ages 10 to 13.”—Library Journal. Illustrated, $1.75 


THE LIFE OF DONALD DUCK 


BY WALT DISNEY. The life and misadventures of one of the world’s 
most popular ducks. Never before has the full account of Donald’s life 
been published . . . and it’s something superspecial! 

Illustrated in full color, $1.00. 
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A summer in the Nova Scotia village— 


JORY’S COVE 
By Clare Bice 


Jamie lives in a tiny fishing village 
on the rocky coast. But you will have 
adventures with him, meet interest- 
ing people, and enjoy the great sur- 
prise on the day of Thanksgiving 
Fair. Beautiful pictures in color by 
the author. (Ages 6-10) $2.00 








STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


I'd like to have you send me Story Parape every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Harper Books 


LITTLE TOWN ON 
THE PRAIRIE 
B 
Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Pictures by Helen Sewell and Mildred Boyle 


The latest and best of the beloved ‘‘Laura and Mary”’ books. Laura takes 
part in a wonderful 4th of July celebration and attends her first evening 
“social’’. Spiteful Nellie Oleson reappears from Plum Creek and sets her 
cap for Almanzo. But it is Laura “aa Almanzo invites to ride behind 
his spirited team and with whom he exchanges the fashionable new 
‘name cards’’. Things go well with the Ingalls family, and Mary is able 
to go to college. At the very end Laura, at fifteen, gets her teaching 
certificate. Fully illustrated. Ages 9 to 13. $2.00. 


DEFENDING AMERICA- 
Land, Sea and Air 


By Creighton Peet. Here is everything you want to know about the Army, 
the Navy, and their respective Air Forces; uniforms, insignia, equipment, 
and work of the Artillery, Signal Corps, Coast Guard, etc. ldeolaniion 
on every type of plane, ship, tank, etc. in use. With 32 full-page full-color 
pictures and many black and white drawings by Fritz Kredel. ‘The 
whole family will find this a useful reference book for the many questions 
that arise about defense."’"—Parents Magazine. Ages 10 and up. $1.50 


RINGS ON HER 
FINGERS 


By Janette Sebring Lowrey. Whenever Claire, 
Carey, and Katherine-Ann heard a smart clop- 
clop-clop down Green Avenue, they knew it 
was Johnnie Parks’ beautiful Shetland pony 
with the elegant basket cart. They longed for a pony so much they were 
secretly saving all their lovely little rings to buy one. And then the rings 
were lost! The story of all that happened before the three sisters’ wish 
came true is an exciting one. Six full-page full-colored pictures and many 
black and white drawings. Ages 8 to 12. $2.00 








Please write DeparTMENT S for our free illustrated 
catalogue, Books for Boys and Girls. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 






































successor tO her 
universal favorite 


“MILLIONS oFCATS 


Nothing 
As All 


The story of three dogs 

















invisible! 
_—one of them invis 


Illustrated in color 
by the author 
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FREE New Catalog of — 
Children’s Books sent on request 
(while supply lasts) 

COWARD-McCANN, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York 























- | JUST 
oe PUBLISHED 
Phyllis R. Fenner’s 
Folktales from 
Many Lands 


THERE WAS 
A HORSE 


Sixteen of the outstanding adven- 
ture horse stories of folk literature 
in which the deeds of flesh-and- 
blood horses are strangely blended 
with magic. Illustrated by Henry 
C. Pitz. $2.00. Ages 10 to 16 


END for a FREE illustrated catalog of 
all the new Borzoi Books for Young 
People, and information about the Borzoi 
Books for Young People Prize Competition. 








ALFRED ¢ A « KNopF, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Don't forget 


MY FAVORITE 
BOOK 
CONTEST 


Read more about it 
in the 
Pencuin CLus News 
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BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


BUSHY TAIL by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew 


A young chipmunk lived under a tree stump with his family. There were many narrow 
escapes and exciting adventures in the first year of his life. $2.00 


CRISPIN’S ACRES by Jane Quigg 


The boy and girl at the left are in this story of a delightful summer spent in the country. 
By the author of Betsy Goes A-Visiting. $1.50 


SHEKER’S LUCKY PIECE 
By Lucile McDonald 


Sheker lived in Turkey. Strange men from the city were digging 
up stones near her house. Finally, to the great excitement an 
surprise of everyone, Sheker finds a stone they want. $1.75 


THE CHIPPENDALE DAM 
By Hugh Troy 


A very funny story about an old lady and two pet beavers and 





some valuable furniture. Lots of pictures. $1.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 











George Washington’s World 


by Genevieve Foster 


Never has there been so unusual, so fascinating, 

so useful a book on Washington. Through its 

graphic text and hundreds of drawings the whole 

world in Washington’s time comes to vivid life. 
348 pages. $2.75 


Wings Around South The Wrath of Moto 
by Attilio Gatti 4 


by Alice Dalgliesh author of “ Saranga, the 
: Pygmy” 
trip around South America illus- ‘ , About an African native boy, a 


trated from sketches and paint- cx * BY | tribe of apes and a ‘‘volcano god”’ 
ings made on the spot by Kath- Yi — authentic, full of color and 


The story of an eventful airplane 


erine Milhous. A first-class intro- action and superbly illustrated by 
duction to our Southern neigh- 


oes \ e. the famous artist, Paul Bransom. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 



























GLEN ROUNDS 


told you part of the story in 





“Whitey’s Sunday Horse,” in 


r ~ 4 ' 
OTHER BOOKS BY GLEN ROUNDS 


; Ou’ PauL. Stories of Paul Bunyan, the 
the May issue. Remember? giant hero of the lumberjacks. $2.00 


LumMBERcAMP. Adventures of a young 
Now read it all in hisnew book, —_ whistlepunk in a logging camp. $2.00 
Pay Dirt. Whitey and Uncle Torwal 
try their hands at gold mining. $2.00 


THE BLIN D COLT PUBLISHED BY HOLIDAY HOUSE 








Special to Schools and Libraries 


SCHOOL BULLETIN. Teachers, schools or librarians working with 
schools who did not receive the school supplement published with the 
October issue may have a copy FREE by writing for it. This bulletin 
contains suggestions on school use of this magazine. 


STORY PARADE — 70 Fifth Avenue — New York, N. Y. 














COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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a Way 


The Books of Ellis Credle 


A Famous Book 
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The TINMAKER MAN 
of New Amsterdam 


Written and illustrated by 
ERICK BERRY 


Story Parade GOLD BOOK 


$2.00 


The CITADEL 


of a Hundred Stairways 


By ALIDA MALKUS 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


$2.00 





Published by THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 





